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of the various systems on the part of the reader. Its value consists 
in the very competent summary and retrospect which it presents, 
based on broad reading and careful interpretations. 

In the author's view, philosophy occupies, as it were, a kind of 
middle ground between the objective realm of science and the more 
subjective and individual judgments that find unsystematic expres- 
sion in literature. In accordance with this view, he writes at the 
conclusion of the volume before us: "A History of Thought will 
accordingly not be complete without tracing with equal diligence and 
with equal sympathy, in the spontaneous literature and the artistic 
creations of the period, the inventions of the poetical and the mani- 
festations of the religious thought of this age." 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to realize his plan for 
the completion of this great work. The volumes already completed 
form an important contribution to the history of the intellectual move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. And the task which the author has 
set himself in his plan for the concluding volume, although difficult, is 
likely to throw important light upon the thought and mode of feeling 
of a period that has already become strange to our unassisted exper- 
ience. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Volonte et LibertS. Par Wincenty Lutoslawski. Librairie F61ix 

Alcan, Paris, 1913, — pp. xi, 352. 

Volonte et Liberte is a curious book. Its writer claims that it 
represents the standpoint peculiar to the Slavs and especially to the 
Poles; but if this is the case, the Poles have gone to school to Trine 
and the other American prophets of New Thought. The thesis of 
the book is the establishment of the will as the ultimate reality and 
the production of an historical and metaphysical foundation for 
a more effective development of the individual and social will. 
Although the detailed study of proper modes of training belongs to 
the future, yet, since even this propaedeutic is to serve a practical 
end, much space is given to the consideration of practical questions. 

At the beginning there is a sketch of the position held by the will 
in the history of thought. Materialism, idealism and pantheism form 
a preparation for spiritualism, which regards the external world 
after the analogy of the thinking and willing subject (pp. 22 and 77). 
In its most highly developed form spiritualism makes the will the 
center of every explanation of existence, and so may properly be called 
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eleutherism. The latter is described as a union of philosophical 
spiritualism and religious mysticism, in that it declares every living 
thing to be the expression of an individual will, which, when mature, 
is in harmony with the will of its creator. Such a philosophy belongs 
peculiarly to the Slavs, because among them the political dominance 
of the Teutonic and the intellectual leadership of the Latin nations 
have produced a concentration of the attention upon volition. 
Descartes said, "Je pense, doncje suis;" but it was left to Cieszkowski 
to add, "Je veux, doncje pense etje suis" (p. 17). 

The second chapter is entitled " Parallelism and the Unconscious " 
and from the scientific point of view, which its writer would doubtless 
disclaim, is one of the best in the book. The discussion of the deter- 
ministic implications of the theory of parallelism is excellent, and 
there is a constant insistance upon the reality of consciousness and 
upon the immediate nature of our knowledge of it (pp. 36-45). Yet 
here, too, the rejection of the offending theory seems to be primarily 
due to its cramping effect upon the will. A man must divest himself 
of prejud'ces, not because they are false, but because they will inter- 
fere with his liberty of action. He must emancipate himself by his 
own free act. In much the same way, after the reader has been made 
familiar with the abuses of the term Unconscious, he is e horted to set 
aside a doctrine which will lead him to look for the causes of his actions 
outside himself. Instead there is proposed a rather crude modifica- 
tion of the monadology of Leibniz. Everything of which we are un- 
conscious but which nevertheless appears in some fashion or other 
to exist in us, in reality belongs to one of the auxiliary consciousnesses. 
These are souls analogous to our own but of an inferior sort, and they 
have the direction of the physiological automatisms. Whenever an 
activity becomes habitual, the primary consciousness has handed it 
over to the care of an auxiliary consciousness (p. 55). 

After a chapter concerning the relation between soul and body, 
which elaborates the thesis of multiple consciousness, there follow 
two upon the manifestations and the metaphysics of the will. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are primarily differences of volition (p. 93). Rea- 
soning and feeling are both compelled to submit to the will. Al- 
though the former precede action and furnish the occasion and the 
material for it, they are not its reality (p. 97). The will of the indi- 
vidual monad may exercise influence, first, upon its own body and, 
second, upon other bodies and other souls. In doing this it not only 
chooses between alternatives, it creates new ones. The denial of 
such a possibility simply manifests a lack of experience. The con- 
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vinced eterminist is a man who is not conscious of his own liberty, 
and so cannot comprehend those who know that they are free (p. 112)- 
Since the soul is created by God, it in turn is able to create its own 
states of consciousness (p. 118), some of which xercise an influence 
upon other monads (pp. 118 and 127). The name given to a con- 
scious state is psycheme and its description recalls Fouillee's theory 
of the idSes-forces. The internal life of the monad manifests itself 
by the quality and the quantity of its influence upon the monads 
with which it comes in contact. On the other hand, the monad which 
has become aware of its liberty is able to exclude all external influence, 
which consequently cannot take place against its will (p. 127). Again, 
a monad can act only upon those monads with which it has something 
in common. It cannot create psychemes in other monads, but only 
evoke those already there. New states of consciousness require prepa- 
ration and appear in a certain natural order, depending for their 
initial impulse upon the monad possessing them (p. 128). Once 
created, however, they can be called forth by the influence of other 
monads. Thus we act upon our bodies through that which we have 
in common with them. In every case of the exercise of external 
influence, the soul acts by producing in itself certain images or repre- 
sentations, which, once produced, engender the exterior effect desired. 
Consequently every voluntary action of the soul reduces itself to 
action upon the course of its own psychimes, and the relation between 
these psychemes and those desired in other monads is one of causal 
necessity (p. 130). Before the will has been awakened in the soul, 
the course of the psychemes will depend upon the influences received 
from monads superior to itself; but with the appearance of the will, 
there is a great change in the inner life. The soul that is conscious 
of its liberty is able to shut out superior influences and admit those 
that are of a lower order. This is what is meant by the Fall and 
original sin. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the antinomies and the objects of 
the will. The latter present an ordered series, each member of which 
includes and surpasses the preceding. With the first appearance 
of the will, the soul seeks for pleasure, later on it chooses duty, and 
then, the good, which, among other aspects, has especially those 
of the true and the beautiful. Pleasure, duty and the good are ideals 
of the soul regarded as an isolated individual, and must give way to 
the political and social ends of humanity, culminating in the concep- 
tion of a universal Church, which, though it seems to limit the will 
by subjecting men to different kinds of obedience, in reality transforms 
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their aspirations and creates for them new pleasures, new duties 
and new conceptions of the true and of the beautiful. Finally, beyond 
and including all of these, is the love for a nation as distinguished from 
a state. This is higher than sexual love and also than the love for 
God. The completed development of a nation of men who are 
really free will be paradise on earth. 

The last four chapters furnish a course of instruction for the man 
who is desirous of exercising his will to its utmost capacity. First 
comes the negative discipline made necessary by the fact that the 
search for pleasure has introduced into human life certain poisons, 
which should be eliminated. To attain perfection it is necessary to 
give up alcohol, tobacco, drugs, coffee, tea, chocolate and cocoa, 
meat, fish and eggs, and also markly to reduce the quantity of nourish- 
ment. The effect upon the reason and the character is said to be 
evident. Moreover it is necessary to set aside certain deleterious 
occupations, such as gambling, and to check the kindred emotions of 
fear, anger and jealousy. Considerable force may be acquired by such 
negative discipline, but if the strength thus gained is to be well em- 
ployed, there must be added a positive training in the way of perfection. 
Many methods of attaining self-mastery have been proposed, and of 
these the most important are the Hindoo Yoga and Christian asceti- 
cism. Both have their advantages and neither should be despised 
nor ignored; but Christianity by its doctrine of the forgiveness of sin 
and by its use of the sacraments frees the soul from the belief in the 
power of fate, and at the same time does not limit effort to that of the 
individual but adds thereto the grace of God. The Christian ideal 
embraces all the essential elements to be found in the Hindoo con- 
ception and adds to the latter an intensity of social activity that has 
created modern civilization (p. 249). Nevertheless it is susceptible 
of improvement in two respects. It has paid too little attention to 
hygiene, while the holy men of the Hindoos always enjoy perfect 
health, and there is need also of a more natural classification of types 
of souls, where harmony, instead of being imposed from without, will 
be independent of any external organization or rule. The solution of 
these problems is promised by the American movement in favor of 
hygiene and by Polish Messianism. 

Messianism is explained as the movement set on foot by various 
Polish exiles with the intention of regenerating society. Just as it 
was necessary for Christ to be persecuted, to die and to rise again for 
the salvation of individuals, so for the salvation of nations there 
must be a national sacrifice and resurrection. For this purpose the 
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Divine Will has chosen Poland. As a preliminary the wills of the 
Poles must be purified and strengthened. Their leaders claim to be 
loyal sons of the Church, and for the end they have in view, they 
would combine the practices of Christian asceticism with some of 
the Hindoo teachings, especially those concerning reincarnation. A 
belief in metempsychosis carries certain implications with it. If the 
soul creates its own surroundings by its free choice of action in a 
previous existence, then there is no reason to reject what our author 
calls the various branches of "applied psychology," namely chiro- 
mancy, phrenology, astrology and the rest. The essential doctrines 
of Messianism may be held without believing that the Polish nation 
is the one called to free the whole family of nations, and so the move- 
ment need not be confined to Poles and Polish sympathizers. 

Under the caption "The Yoga of the Americans" Chapter XI deals 
with what are apparently regarded as the most characteristic products 
of American thought. Ever since the Declaration of Independence 
extraordinary efforts have been made in the United States for the 
transformation of human life, and from these have resulted the 
many communities, such as that at Oneida, and also the numerous 
varieties of New Thought, Eddyism, Fletcherism and the like. These 
are usually superficial, because the only ends proposed to the will are 
of a purely material nature; but nevertheless they have set their 
mark deep upon American life, and have produced a healthy and 
vigorous nation with a well-developed will. Chapter XII gives us 
the practical summary of the preceding three, namely a system of 
education, partly adapted only to children but capable in the main 
of being carried out by anyone desirous of training his will. It begins 
with the Hindoo control of breathing and the cultivation of penman- 
ship, and ends with the spiritual exercises of prayer, meditation and 
contemplation. 

What is to be said of a book like this? Perhaps that it is the logical 
outcome of a philosophy which regards the will as prior to the intellect. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Wells College. 



